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PROOFS OF THE HIDDEN SELF 


THROUGH DREAMS 

T HE dream state is common to all people. Some persons 
say they never dream, but upon examination it will be 
found they have had one or two dreams and that they 
meant only to say their dreams were few. It is doubtful 
whether the person exists who never has had a dream. But it 
is said that dreams are not of importance; that they are due 
to blood pressure, or to indigestion, or to disease, or to var- 
ious causes. They are supposed to be unimportant because, 
looking at them from the utilitarian view-point, no great use 
is seen to follow. Yet there are many who always make use of 
their dreams, and history, both secular and religious, is not 
without records of benefit, of warning, of instruction from 
the dream. The well-known case of Pharaoh’s dream of lean 
and fat kine which enabled Joseph as interpreter to foresee 
and provide against a famine represents a class of dream not 
at all uncommon. But the utilitarian view is only one of many. 

Dreams show conclusively that although the body and 
brain are asleep — for sleep begins primarily in the brain and 
is governed by it — there is still active a recollector and per- 
ceiver who watches the introspective experience of dreaming. 
Sorrow, joy, fear, anger, ambition, love, hate, and all possible 
emotions are felt and perceived in dreams. The utility of this 
on the waking plane has nothing to do with the fact of per- 
ception. Time all is measured therein, not according to solar 
division but in respect to the effect produced upon the dream- 
er. And as the counting of this time is done at a vastly quicker 
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rate than is possible for the brain, it follows that some person 
is counting. In all these dreams there is a recollection of the 
events perceived, and the memory of it is carried into the 
waking state. Reason and all the powers of intelligent waking 
man are used in dreams; and as emotion, reasoning, percep- 
tion, and memory are all found to be even more active in 
dreams than in waking life, it must follow that the Hidden 
Self is the one who has and does all this. 

The fanciful portion of dreams does not invalidate the po- 
sition. Fancy is not peculiar to dreaming; it is also present in 
waking consciousness. In many people fancy is quite as usual 
and vivid as with any dreamer. And we know that children 
have a strong development of fancy. Its presence in dream 
simply means that the thinker, being liberated temporarily 
from the body and the set forms or grooves of the brain, ex- 
pands that ordinary faculty. But passing beyond fancy we 
have the fact that dreams have prophecy of events not yet 
come. This could not be unless there exists the inner Hidden 
Self who sees plainly the future and the past in an ever pres- 
ent. 

IN CLAIRVOYANCE 

Waking clairvoyance cannot now be denied. Students of 
Theosophy know it to be a faculty of man, and in America its 
prevalence is such as to call for no great proof. There is the 
clairvoyance of events past, of those to come, and of those 
taking place. 

To perceive events that have taken place in which the clair- 
voyant had no part nor was informed about, means that some 
other instrument than the brain is used. This must be the Hid- 
den Self. Seeing and reporting events that subsequently tran- 
spire gives the same conclusion. If the brain is the mind, it 
must have had a part in a past event which it now reports, 
either as actor or as hearer from another who was present, 
but as in the cases cited it had no such connection as actor, 
then it follows that it has received the report from some other 
perceiver. This other one is the Hidden Self, because the true 
clairvoyant case excludes any report by an eye-witness. 
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Then again, when the clairvoyant is dealing with an event 
presently proceeding at a distance, it is necessary that a per- 
ceiver who recollects must be present in order to make report. 
For the brain and its organs of sight and hearing are too far 
off. But as the clairvoyant does report correctly what is going 
on, it is the other Hidden Self who sees the event, bridges 
the gap between it and the brain, and impresses the picture 
upon the bodily organs. 

THE FEELING OF IDENTITY 

If recollection is the basis for the feeling of identity con- 
tinuous throughout life, and if brain is the only instrument for 
perception, then there is an inexplicable series of gaps to be 
accounted for or bridged over, but admitting the Hidden Self 
no gaps exist. 

We are born feeling that we are ourself, without a name, 
but using a name for convenience later on. We reply to chal- 
lenge by saying “It is I” — the name following only for con- 
venience to the other person. This personal identity remains 
although we fall asleep each night and thus far become un- 
conscious. And we know that even when a long period is 
blotted out of memory by fall, blow, or other accidental in- 
jury, the same feeling of identity crosses that gap and con- 
tinues the same identical “I” to where memory again acts. 
And although years of life with all their multiplicity of events 
and experience have passed, leaving but a small amount of 
recollection, we yet know ourselves as that unnamed person 
who came to life so many years before. We do not remember 
our birth nor our naming, and if we are but a bundle of ma- 
terial experience, a mere product of brain and recollection, 
then we should have no identity but constant confusion. The 
contrary being the case, and continuous personal identity 
being felt and perceived, the inevitable conclusion is that we 
are the Hidden Self and that Self is above and beyond both 
body and brain. 

William Q. Judge 

Path, August, 1894 



REMEMBERING THE EXPERIENCES 
OF THE EGO 

T O many it seems puzzling that we do not remember the 
experiences of the Higher Self in sleep. But as long as we 
ask “Why does not the lower self remember these experi- 
ences,” we shall never have an answer. There is a contradic- 
tion in the question, because the lower self, never having had 
the experiences it is required to remember, could not at any 
time recollect them. 

When sleep comes on, the engine and instrument of the 
lower personality is stopped, and can do nothing but what 
may be called automatic acts. The brain is not in use, and 
hence no consciousness exists for it until the waking moment 
returns. The ego, when thus released from the physical chains, 
free from its hard daily task of living with and working 
through the bodily organs, proceeds to enjoy the experiences 
of the plane of existence which is peculiarly its own. 

On that plane it uses a method and processes of thought, 
and perceives the ideas appropriate to it through organs dif- 
ferent from those of the body. All that it sees and hears (if 
we may use those terms) appears reversed from our plane. The 
language, so to say, is a foreign one even to the inner language 
used when awake. So, upon reassuming life in the body, all 
that it has to tell its lower companion must be spoken in a 
strange tongue, and for the body that is an obstruction to 
comprehension. We hear the words, but only now and then 
obtain flashes of their meaning. It is something like the Eng- 
lish-speaking person who knows a few foreign words entering a 
foreign town and there being only able to grasp those few terms 
as he hears them among the multitude of other words and 
sentences which he does not understand. 

What we have to do, then, is to learn the language of the 
Ego, so that we shall not fail to make a proper translation to 
ourselves. For at all times the language of the plane through 
which the Ego nightly floats is a foreign one to the brain we 
use, and has to be always translated for use by the brain. If 
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the interpretation is incorrect, the experience of the Ego will 
never be made complete to the lower man. 

But it may be asked if there is an actual language for the 
Ego, having its sound and corresponding signs. Evidently 
not; for, if there were, there would have been made a record 
of it during all those countless years that sincere students 
have been studying themselves. It is not a language in the 
ordinary sense. It is more nearly described as the communica- 
tion of ideas and experience by means of pictures. So with 
it a sound may be pictured as a color or a figure, and an 
odor as a vibrating line; an historical event may be not only 
shown as a picture, but also as a light or a shadow, or as a 
sickening smell or delightful incense; the vast mineral world 
may not only exhibit its planes and angles and colors, but 
also its vibrations and lights. Or, again, the ego may have re- 
duced its perceptions of size and distance for its own purposes, 
and, having the mental capacity for the time of the ant, it may 
report to the bodily organs a small hole as an abyss, or the 
grass of the field as a gigantic forest. These are adduced by 
way of example, and are not to be taken as hard and fast lines 
of description. 

Upon awakening, a great hindrance is found in our own 
daily life and terms of speech and thought to the right trans- 
lation of these experiences, and the only way in which we 
can use them with full benefit is by making ourselves porous, 
so to speak, to the influences from the higher self, and by 
living and thinking in such a manner as will be most likely 
to bring about the aim of the soul. 

This leads us unerringly to virtue and knowledge, for the 
vices and the passions eternally becloud our perception of 
the meaning of what the Ego tries to tell us. It is for this rea- 
son that the sages inculcate virtue. Is it not plain that, if the 
vicious could accomplish the translation of the Ego’s language, 
they would have done it long ago, and is it not known to us 
all that only among the virtuous can the Sages be found? 

Eusebio Urban 

Path, June, 1890 



THE THREE PLANES OF HUMAN LIFE 


JAGRATA, SWAPNA, SUSHUPTI: 

WAKING, DREAMING, DREAMLESS SLEEP 

I SPEAK of ordinary men. The Adept, the Master, the Yogi, 
the Mahatma, the Buddha, each lives in more than three 
states while incarnated upon this world, and they are fully 
conscious of them all, while the ordinary man is only con- 
scious of the first — the waking-life, as the word conscious is 
now understood. 

Every theosophist who is in earnest ought to know the im- 
portance of these three states, and especially how essential it 
is that one should not lose in Swapna the memory of expe- 
riences in Sushupti, nor in Jagrata those of Swapna, and vice 
versa. 

Jagrata, our waking state, is the one in which we must be 
regenerated; where we must come to a full consciousness of 
the Self within, for in no other is salvation possible. 

When a man dies he goes either to the Supreme Condition 
from which no return against his will is possible, or to the 
other states — heaven, hell, avitchi, devachan, what not — from 
which return to incarnation is inevitable. But he cannot go to 
the Supreme State unless he has perfected and regenerated 
himself; unless the wonderful and shining heights on which 
the Masters stand have been reached while he is in a body. 
This consummation, so devoutly desired, cannot be secured 
unless at some period in his evolution the being takes the steps 
that lead to the final attainment. These steps can and must be 
taken. In the very first is contained the possibility of the last. 
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for causes once put in motion eternally produce their natural 
results. 

Among those steps are an acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the three states first spoken of. 

Jagrata acts on Swapna, producing dreams and suggestions, 
and either disturbs the instructions that come down from the 
higher state or aids the person through waking calmness and 
concentration which tend to lessen the distortions of the men- 
tal experiences of dream life. Swapna again in its turn acts on 
the waking state (Jagrata) by the good or bad suggestions 
made to him in dreams. All experience and all religions are 
full of proofs of this. In the fabled Garden of Eden the wily 
serpent whispered in the ear of the sleeping mortal to the end 
that when awake he should violate the command. In Job it is 
said that God instructeth man in sleep, in dreams, and in 
visions of the night. And the common introspective and dream 
life of the most ordinary people needs no proof. Many cases 
are within my knowledge where the man was led to commit 
acts against which his better nature rebelled, the suggestion 
for the act coming to him in dream. It was because the unholy 
state of his waking thoughts infected his dreams, and laid him 
open to evil influences. By natural action and reaction he 
poisoned both Jagrata and Swapna. 

It is therefore our duty to purify and keep clear these two 
planes. 

The third state common to all is Sushupti, which has been 
translated "dreamless sleep." The translation is inadequate, 
for, while it is dreamless, it is also a state in which even crim- 
inals commune through the higher nature with spiritual beings 
and enter into the spiritual plane. It is the great spiritual res- 
ervoir by means of which the tremendous momentum toward 
evil living is held in check. And because it is involuntary with 
them, it is constantly salutary in its effect. 

In order to understand the subject better, it is well to con- 
sider a little in detail what happens when one falls asleep, has 
dreams, and then enters Sushupti. As his outer senses are 
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dulled the brain begins to throw up images, the reproductions 
of waking acts and thoughts, and soon he is asleep. He has 
then entered a plane of experience which is as real as that 
just quitted, only that it is of a different sort. We may roughly 
divide this from the waking life by an imaginary partition on 
the one side, and from Sushupti by another partition on the 
other. In this region he wanders until he begins to rise beyond 
it into the higher. There no disturbances come from the brain 
action, and the being is a partaker to the extent his nature 
permits of the “banquet of the gods.” But he has to return to 
waking state, and he can get back by no other road than the 
one he came upon, for, as Sushupti extends in every direction 
and Swapna under it also in every direction, there is no possi- 
bility of emerging at once from Sushupti into Jagrata. And 
this is true even though on returning no memory of any dream 
is retained. 

Now the ordinary non-concentrated man, by reason of the 
want of focus due to multitudinous and confused thought, has 
put his Swapna field or state into confusion, and in passing 
through it the useful and elevating experiences of Sushupti 
become mixed up and distorted, not resulting in the benefit 
to him as a waking person which is his right as well as his 
duty to have. Here again is seen the lasting effect, either 
prejudicial or the opposite, of the conduct and thoughts when 
awake. 

So it appears, then, that what he should try to accomplish 
is such a clearing up and vivification of Swapna state as shall 
result in removing the confusion and distortion existing there, 
in order that upon emerging into waking life he may retain 
a wider and brighter memory of what occurred in Sushupti. 
This is done by an increase of concentration upon high 
thoughts, upon noble purposes, upon all that is best and most 
spiritual in him while awake. The best result cannot be accom- 
plished in a week or a year, perhaps not in a life, but, once 
begun, it will lead to the perfection of spiritual cultivation in 
some incarnation hereafter. 

By this course a centre of attraction is set up in him while 
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awake, and to that all his energies flow, so that it may be fig- 
ured to ourselves as a focus in the waking man. To this focal 
point — looking at it from that plane— converge the rays from 
the whole waking man toward Swapna, carrying him into 
dream-state with greater clearness. By reaction this creates 
another focus in Swapna, through which he can emerge into 
Sushupti in a collected condition. Returning he goes by means 
of these points through Swapna, and there, the confusion be- 
ing lessened, he enters into his usual waking state the posses- 
sor, to some extent at least, of the benefits and knowledge of 
Sushupti. The difference between the man who is not concen- 
trated and the one who is, consists in this, that the first passes 
from one state to the other through the imaginary partitions 
postulated above, just as sand does through a sieve, while the 
concentrated man passes from one to the other similarly to 
water through a pipe or the rays of the sun through a lens. 
In the first case each stream of sand is a different experience, 
a different set of confused and irregular thoughts, whereas 
the collected man goes and returns the owner of regular and 
clear experience. 

These thoughts are not intended to be exhaustive, but so 
far as they go it is believed they are correct. The subject is 
one of enormous extent as well as great importance, and 
theosophists are urged to purify, elevate, and concentrate the 
thoughts and acts of their waking hours so that they shall not 
continually and aimlessly, night after night and day succeed- 
ing day, go into and return from these natural and wisely 
appointed states, no wiser, no better able to help their fellow 
men. For by this way, as by the spider’s small thread, we may 
gain the free space of spiritual life. 

Eusebio Urban 

Path. August, 1888 
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WHY NOT CHANGE THE DESIGNATION? 

M R. Sinnett’s book Esoteric Buddhism has done a great 
deal towards bringing before the West the Eastern 
philosophy regarding man and his constitution, but 
it has also served to perpetuate the use of a word that is mis- 
leading and incorrect. In that work on p. 61 he states, “Seven 
distinct principles are recognized by Esoteric Science as en- 
tering into the constitution of man,” and then gives his scheme 
of division thus. The body, Vitality, Astral Body, Animal 
Soul, Human Soul, Spiritual Soul, and seventh, Spirit or Atma. 
Now if Spirit be, as the whole philosophy declares, in all and 
through all, it is erroneous to call it one of the series. This 
very early led to the accusation that we believed in seven 
distinct spirits in man. It always leads to misconception, and 
directly tends to preventing our understanding fully that the 
Atma includes, and is the substratum of, all the others. In 
India it caused a protracted and, at times, heated discussion 
between the adherents of the rigid seven-fold classification of 
Esoteric Buddhism and several learned and unlearned Hin- 
dus who supported a four-fold or five-fold division. During 
that debate the chief Hindu controverter, while holding to a 
different system, admitted the existence of “a real esoteric 
seven-fold classification,” which of course cannot be given to 
the public. Mr. Sinnett also evidently made a mistake when 
he said that the first mentioned division is the esoteric one. 

Now it would seem that many of these misconceptions and 
differences could be prevented if a word were adopted and 
invariably used that would clearly express the idea intended 
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to be conveyed. As the prime declaration of theosophy is 
that all these so-called bodies and appearances are for the 
purpose of enabling the one — the Atma — to fully compre- 
hend nature and “bring about the aim of the soul,” why not 
denominate all that it uses for that purpose as vehicles? This 
name is strictly in accord with all parts of the philosophy. It 
is in effect the same as Upadhi, or basis, foundation, carrier. 
By its use we make no error when we say that theosophy 
declares there is Atma, which works with and through six 
vehicles. Strictly, the body is a vehicle for the astral body, it 
for the next, and so on up to Atma, which is therefore seen 
to be all and in all, as is clearly declared in Bhagavad-Gita. 

This change, or to some other than “principles,” should be 
adopted by all theosophists, for every day there is more in- 
quiry by new minds, and theosophists themselves, indeed, 
need to use their words with care when dealing with such 
subjects. Or if greater clearness is desired, let us say that there 
is one principle which acts through six vehicles. The scheme 
will then stand thus: 

Atma (spirit), one principle, indivisible 
Its vehicles are 


Buddhi 

Manas 

Kama Rupa.... 
Linga Sharira 
Prana or Jiva 
Rapa 


Spiritual Soul 
. Human Soul 
..Animal Soul 
...Astral Body 

Vitality 

The Body 


Names have power, and if we go on talking of 7 principles 
when in truth there is but one, we are continually clouding 
our conception of theosophic truth. 

Eusebio Urban 

Path. April, 1890 



THE SUBJECTIVE AND THE OBJECTIVE 


A LESSON FROM THE CAVE OF PLATO — REPUBLIC, BOOK VII 

After this, I said, imagine the enlightenment and ignorance 
of our nature in a figure: Behold! human beings living in a sort 
of underground den, which has a mouth opening towards the 
light, and reaching all across the den; they have been here from 
their childhood, and have their legs and necks chained so that 
they cannot move, and can only see before them; for the chains 
are arranged in such a manner as to prevent them from turning 
round their heads. At a distance above and behind them the light 
of a fire is blazing, and between the fire and the prisoners 
there is a raised way; and you will see, if you look, a low wall 
built along the way, like the screen which marionette players 
have before them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see, he said. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall, carrying 
vessels which appear over the wall; and some of the passengers, 
as you would expect, are talking, and some of them are silent? 

That is a strange image, he said, and they are strange pris- 
oners. 

Like ourselves, 1 replied; and they see only their own shad- 
ows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire throws on the 
opposite wall of the cave? 

True, he said, how could they see anything but the shadows, 
if they were never allowed to move their heads? 

And of the objects which were being carried in like manner 
they would only see the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to talk with one another, would they 
not suppose that they were naming what was actually before 
them? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which came 
from the other side, would they not be sure to fancy that the 
voice which they heard was the voice of a passing shade? 

No question, he said. 

There can be no question, that the truth would be to them 
just nothing but the shadows of the images. 

T HE term consciousness is used by writers connected with 
the Theosophical movement with a very wide range 
of meaning. Atoms are invisible lives, says H.P.B.; 
and there is no such thing as inorganic, in the sense of dead 
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or lifeless matter. Every variety or kind of existence is con- 
scious on its own plane or according to its own condition or 
state; the molecules of granite as well and as truly, though 
not in the same way, as the mind of man. Every molecule in 
the brain has its own consciousness, according to its state or 
plane of existence; and the sum of the consciousness of its 
molecules in the consciousness of the brain in its totality, con- 
sidered as a merely physical, visible organ. 

But the astral man, which we may take to be coextensive 
with the physical man, and to correspond with it, if not to 
coincide with it, organ for organ and molecule for molecule, 
is the real seat of sensation; and in the brain the sensations 
are registered and interpreted. The astral brain, the organ 
of Kama Manas, or of the lower or personal mind, furnishes 
the connecting link between the thinker and the object of 
thought; and here is bridged the chasm which has been rec- 
ognized by philosophers, in Western lands at least, as utterly 
impassable. Says President Bascom: 

Facts must exist either in space as physical or in conscious- 
ness, as mental; there is no third state. Mental and physical 
phenomena are cut broadly and deeply apart, by the fact that 
the one class transpires exclusively in consciousness, and the 
other as exclusively out of consciousness (in space). 

Again he says: 

There is no a priori impossibility discoverable by us, mak- 
ing the transfer of influence from mind to matter, from matter 
to mind, an absurdity. Our last traces of physical force in the 
movement inward are found in the brain; our first traces in the 
movement outward are also met with at the same point. Thus 
far only can the eye trace material changes; here is it first able 
to pick them up. How the last nervous impulse is linked to the 
play of consciousness ... we cannot imagine. . . . We are pro- 
foundly ignorant of any connection between the two. 

Now the scheme of Theosophy recognizes a continuous 
gradation of powers, faculties, states, principles — call them 
what you will— from the highest or most spiritual to the 
lowest or most material. In this whole gamut of states or con- 
ditions no chasm is found; there is nothing to bridge; con- 
sciousness is the necessary substratum and presupposition of 
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the most material, and consciousness is the noumenon or 
essential reality of the most spiritual. 

We know of nothing more material or external than the 
physical, material, visible body — the world of matter, so 
called; and here is the inner wall (reversing the figure from 
outward to inward) of the cave which Socrates describes in 
Plato’s dialogue; the wall upon which fall the shadows sup- 
posed by the prisoners to be the only realities. Indeed, the 
“wall” may be taken as merely the drop-curtain of the theatre, 
and the shadows themselves as representing the physical sub- 
stance known to ourselves and our fellow prisoners. Hence 
there can be on this lowest plane (the plane of the shadows) 
really no consciousness as we know it ; consciousness only 
looks on what is below, and cannot for its chains turn its 
face upward to the light. It is said, indeed, that the atom is 
the Atma or seventh principle of the molecule; but the mol- 
ecule is infinitesimal and invisible, and what consciousness it 
may have in itself— what is the nature of consciousness on 
that plane — we cannot profitably guess even, much less know. 

The astral or kamic man is within, or above, or superior 
to the physical man; and its apprehension of external or phys- 
ical nature, which we term sensation, is the lowest form of 
consciousness recognized by us. But mere sensation is not 
intelligent. As the astral or emotional man exists within (in 
the symbolical meaning of “within”) the physical man, and 
by its power of sense takes hold of the latter, so there exists 
within the astral or emotional the logical faculty or principle, 
whose office is to sort out the sensations and refer each to its 
source or cause in the outer world. This logical faculty (the 
lower mind or Kama Manas) is, as related to the world or 
planes below it, the faculty that perceives; and its action in 
taking hold of and interpreting the sensations is called per- 
ception. 

Now suppose we consider the real Ego, the enduring entity 
that we mean when we say “man,” to be one of the prisoners 
represented by Plato as confined in a den or cave; and ex- 
ternal, physical, visible and tangible matter as the shadows on 
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the wall of the cave. The Ego, in its descent from spirit into 
matter, goes deeper and deeper into the cave until it reaches 
the wall and is stopped. It can go no farther; and it must, im- 
pelled by the universal and all-embracing law of action and 
reaction, retrace its course toward spirit. Its progress down- 
ward or outward (from spirit, — inward as to the cave) has 
been without consciousness in any sense that we can compre- 
hend. When it strikes the wall of its dungeon and strives to 
go still farther, it cannot do so; its limit is reached. This de- 
velops unintelligent consciousness — a consciousness wholly 
spiritual, and in no sense manasic. As it recedes backward 
in involution, still facing the wall, the reflected light of Manas 
thrown back from the wall enables it to interpret in a manner 
these sensations — to distinguish them from each other and to 
group them— but not at first to relate them to itself. Here is 
the beginning of the lowest mind, known in Mr. Sinnett’s 
classification as Kama Rupa or the Animal Soul. To reach 
this degree of development immeasurable ages were required. 
The first dawn of sensation begins when the physical develop- 
ment has proceeded far enough to furnish a suitable vehicle 
for the astral body. The astral development goes on, and 
moulds the physical world to its purpose, until it in its turn 
has become — or until the two together have become — a suit- 
able vehicle for the emotional and perceptive faculties. These 
steps are easy to name, but they have been taken with slow 
and toilsome tread through the first, second and third rounds 
of our chain of globes; and were repeated in briefer but im- 
mensely long periods in the first races of this our fourth 
round. 

To the stone belongs molecular consciousness, not con- 
sciousness as we know it, but only so called by analogy; to 
the plant belongs astral consciousness, or the dawn of sensa- 
tion; to the animal belongs emotional consciousness, or the 
dawn of perception. As this faculty or principle becomes 
more and more fully developed and active, a new faculty 
begins to act — the human intellect, the lower manas, begins 
to awake and exercise its functions. The prisoner has retreated 
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far enough from the wall of his cave, has evolved far enough 
toward spiritual perception, to be able to recognize his lower 
principles as himself— to relate the experience, the sensations, 
the perceptions of these lower principles to his own identity; 
to distinguish between the “1” and the “not-I.” This is self- 
consciousness, or consciousness of self; and here the human 
stage is reached in the return of the monad from its journey 
to the confines of matter. 

In Discussions of Philosophy and Literature, Sir William 
Hamilton, one of the foremost philosophers of modern times, 
makes the following statement: 

In the philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what is to be 
referred to the thinking subject, the Ego; objective, what be- 
longs to the object of thought, the Non-Ego. . . . These correla- 
tive terms correspond to the first and most important distinc- 
tion in philosophy; they embody the original antithesis in con- 
sciousness of self and not-self — a distinction which in fact in- 
volves the whole science of mind; for psychology is nothing 
more than a determination of the subjective and the objective, 
in themselves, and in their reciprocal relations. 

Hamilton was not only a profound thinker and an erudite 
scholar; he was also a master in the English language, and 
capable of expressing his thoughts clearly and tersely. The 
definition above quoted certainly gives the right use of these 
terms; and for those who, with President Bascom, hold that 
a gulf that cannot be bridged cuts broadly apart the facts 
which transpire in consciousness and the facts which transpire 
in space, it would seem to need no further elucidation. But 
when they are used in Theosophical discussions, the further 
consideration must not be overlooked, that the Ego, the Non- 
Ego, and the bond between the two (the thinker, the object 
of thought, and the thought) are all one. This gives emphasis 
to the fact that the line between the subject and object is 
purely imaginary; the distinction is logical and not meta- 
physical. Thus the terms subjective and objective are seen to 
be wholly correlative, and what is subjective in one relation 
is objective in another, and vice versa. This correlative fea- 
ture has always been recognized; but it becomes more sig- 
nificant and takes on new phases when viewed in the light of 
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the septenary constitution of man. 

Philosophers who have thought most deeply, and who have 
explored most fully the nature of man, and the various prob- 
lems of ontology, show by their postulates and their reasoning 
that they implicitly apprehend, if they do not explicitly recog- 
nize, several of the distinctions represented by the septenary 
classification of principles. Dr. James March, president of 
the University of Vermont at the time of his death about fifty 
years ago, left several philosophical treatises which were 
afterward collected and published by his successor in the 
faculty of that institution. It is many years since I read this 
work, but I remember distinctly an essay in which the learned 
doctor discussed the changes wrought by the supervening of 
higher faculties in the course of evolution. He spoke of the 
force by which a crystal is built up by accretion, by regular 
additions from without; of the force by which a vegetable 
germ develops from within; of the powers of perception and 
locomotion which distinguish the animal, to some species of 
which he conceded the logical faculty of ratiocination; and 
of the faculty of intuition, or perception of intellectual and 
spiritual truths and axioms, which distinguishes man from the 
lower forms of animal life. Here, in the classification of exis- 
tence as amorphous, crystalline, vegetable, animal and human, 
each higher including all lower but superadding a new faculty, 
power, or principle of growth, there is plainly foreshadowed 
the method upon which our teaching of the septenary consti- 
tution of nature and of man is developed. 

As the subjective is that which is within, and the objective 
is that which is without, the relation first emerges upon the 
evolution of the astral principle, or Linga Sharira; for the 
merely physical entity is so thoroughly one in nature that its 
different forms can hardly be considered as bearing this rela- 
tion to each other. (Yet there is probably a septenary in 
physical nature below the astral, as witness earth, water, air, 
fire, etc.; and earth may be in truth objective to air.) The 
distinctions that are so obvious, organic, inorganic, etc., are 
really differing manifestations of the informing higher prin- 
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ciples. But upon the development of the astral principle the 
relation appears; this is subjective as to the physical body, and 
the latter is objective as to the former. So when the kamic 
principle develops, or evolves from potentiality to potency, 
from a latent state to activity, this in turn becomes subjective, 
and to it the lower principles are objective. When the Lower 
Manas in its turn becomes active and subjective, it takes in- 
telligent cognizance of the lower principles as objective, and 
recognizes their identity with itself, and then self-conscious- 
ness appears. And when, by evolution or training, the Higher 
Manas becomes active, then will the entire quaternary, or 
lower Ego, become in relation to this added faculty, objective. 

This is very well expressed in an article in Lucifer for Sep- 
tember, 1891 (Vol. IX, p. 23,) as follows : 

This expansion of consciousness includes a development of 
the subtile senses which open up to the inner man new worlds, 
peopled with their inhabitants, and interdependent the one with 
the other. The subjective becomes the objective, with a still 
more subtile subjectivity beyond, which can become again 
objective as a still more spiritual consciousness is attained by the 
striver after freedom. 

In the Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 189, H.P.B. says: 

It stands to reason that there must be an enormous difference 
in such terms as “objectivity” and “subjectivity,” “materiality” 
and “spirituality,” when the same terms are applied to different 
planes of being and perception. 

This paper is intended to be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive; and I shall have accomplished my purpose if I have set 
the relation of subjective to objective in a clearer light, and 
pointed out the direction in which to look for a better under- 
standing of the philosophical side of our literature. 


Path, February, 1896 


Alpha 



“THE SELF IS THE FRIEND OF SELF 
AND ALSO ITS ENEMY” 

T HIS sentence in the Bhagavad Gita has been often passed 
over as being either meaningless or mysterious; on one 
hand worthless to consider, and on the other hand 
impossible. Some students have, however, made good use of 
the teaching contained in it. It is a verse that bears directly 
upon Theosophy as applied to our daily life, and therefore 
may well be scrutinized. 

It indicates two seifs, one the enemy and also the friend of 
the other. Evidently, without the suggestions found in Theos- 
ophy, two seifs in one person cannot seem otherwise than 
meaningless, except in those cases, admitted by Science, 
where there is an aberration of the intellect, where one lobe 
of the brain refuses to work with the other, or where there 
is some cerebral derangement. But after a little study of the 
constitution of man — material and spiritual — as we find it 
outlined in the Wisdom-Religion, we easily see that the higher 
and the lower self are meant. 

The next injunction, to “raise the self by the self,” clearly 
points to this; for, as a thing cannot raise itself without a 
fulcrum, the self which will raise us must be the higher one, 
and that which is to be raised is the lower. 

In order to accomplish this task we must gain an acquain- 
tance with the self which is to be raised. The greater and more 
accurate that acquaintance is, the quicker will proceed the 
work of elevating the being who attempts it. 

Let us for a moment look at the obstacles in the way, the 
reasons why, with so many, their understanding of themselves 
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is so plainly deficient. 

Everyone knows that he can see the defects in the actions 
and character of other men better than his own. Some, of 
course, there are who do not allow that they have defects. 

St. James says that a man looketh in a glass and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he is. While I have often 
doubted this, yet it is true in respect to that looking-glass 
which is often by others held up to us to see ourselves in. We 
see for a moment our appearance, and then forget it. 

There are some things, however, as to which it is often im- 
possible for us to know ourselves. Such of our tones as are 
harsh or disagreeable we often cannot hear as others do. For 
there is hardly anything so difficult as to really hear our own 
voice in its entirety of tone and accent. We are so accustomed 
to it that we cannot tell whether it be pleasing or repellent, 
musical or discordant. We have to rely upon the statements 
of those who hear it. Indeed, I doubt seriously if anyone can 
ever fully hear, in the way those to whom we speak do, the 
tones of his voice, because it is conveyed to us not only 
through the medium of the outer ear which receives the vi- 
brations made without us, but we receive it in addition 
through the vibrations made within all through the skull, and 
hence it must ever be a different voice for ourselves. So it 
would not be profitable to pay too much attention to the sound 
of our voice if we do so to the exclusion of that inner attitude 
which nearly always determines the tone in which we speak; 
for if our feelings be kind and charitable, it is more than likely 
that the vocal expression of them will correspond. The culti- 
vation of the voice, so far as it is possible, can safely be left to 
those teachers who aim to soften and polish it. 

By taking a few examples from among the many about us 
and assuming that they represent possible defects and pecu- 
liarities of our own, we may arrive at something useful in our 
Theosophic life. 

Here is one who will constantly tell you that several others 
are always very fond of talking of themselves and their affairs, 
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and appear to take no interest in the conversation unless it has 
themselves for center. And after thus depicting the failing of 
the others, this person — man or woman— immediately pro- 
ceeds to show that that is his own particular fault, for from 
that moment the burden of the conversation is “I” or “my” 
affairs. 

Our next subject is one who talks a great deal about altru- 
ism and brotherhood, but would not give a dollar to any good 
cause. Not perhaps from intentional niggardliness, but from 
sheer habit of not giving and not helping. 

Here is another who exemplifies the prominent defect of the 
century, inattention. He listens to you, but only hears a part, 
and then, when repeating what he says he heard you say, he 
gives a version entirely at variance with yours. Or, listening 
to an argument or discussion, he only attends to that part 
which being familiar to him strikes him favorably. 

Next we have the bigot who, while exalting freedom of 
thought and the unity of all men, displays most frightful big- 
otry. 

Then there is another who illustrates a variety of the first 
to which I referred; — the man who wishes apparently only to 
impose his own views upon you, and is careless about knowing 
what your opinions may be. 

Here is the partisan who favors such a school or set. Noth- 
ing can be said against them, no defect may be pointed out. 
Partisanship clouds it all. 

Now all of these are only samples; but in some degree every 
one of us has them all, perhaps slightly, but still there. They 
are all the result of the predominance of the lower self, for 
they all show a disposition to put the personal / to the front. 
They are the present triumph of the lower self over the efforts 
of the higher. They may be abated in some degree by atten- 
tion to their outer expression, but no real progress will be 
gained unless work upon the hidden plane is begun. Such a 
defect as that one of not listening long to another man’s views, 
but hurrying to tell him what you think yourself, is one that 
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affects the acquiring of new ideas. If you constantly tell others 
what you think, you are gaining nothing. For your experience 
and views are your own, well known to you. The repeated 
expression of them only serves to imprint them more strongly 
on your mind. You do not receive any of the new lights that 
other minds might cast upon your philosophy if you gave 
them the opportunity. 

There are other factors in our constitution which are pow- 
erful for the production of faults. Every man has two lines of 
descent. One is that which comes through his parents and has 
to do with his mental and physical makeup. This line may run 
back into the most strange and peculiar places, and be found 
winding in and out among manners and minds not suspected 
by us. Suppose your physical line of descent comes through 
Danes or Norwegians and mine through the French. There 
will be to some extent a want of sympathy and appreciation 
on the mental plane between us. Of course this effect will not 
be apparent if the period of time is long since our blood ran 
in those bodies, but still there will be left some trace of it. 
There will be a tendency always for the physical, including 
the brain, to show the characteristics which result from the 
preponderance of inherited faculties and dispositions. These 
characteristics belong wholly to the physical plane, and are 
carried down from the centuries past by inheritance, affecting 
the particular body you may inhabit in any one incarnation. 
It is your Karma to have that sort of physical environment 
about your inner self. Now the obstacles to the perception of 
truth and to the acquirement of knowledge of self which are 
in consequence of the physical inheritance, are difficult to 
perceive, involving much study and self-examination for the 
bringing them to light. But they are there, and the serious 
Theosophist will search for them. These differences in the 
physical body, which we will call for the time differences in 
inheritance, are of the highest importance. They resemble the 
differences between telescopes or microscopes made by differ- 
ent opticians, and tend to cause us to see truth clearly or 
blurred, or surrounded by many-colored mists. What we most 
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desire to have is a mental telescope that is not only powerful, 
but also devoid of the colors which achromatic quality only 
will dispel. 

The second line of descent is that one which belongs purely 
to the inner man; that is, the psychical line. It is obscure, and, 
indeed, can only be discovered and defined by an adept or a 
trained seer whose clairvoyance permits him to see that in- 
tangible yet powerful thread which has so much to do with 
our character. It is just as important as the physical descent, 
in fact more so, because it has to do with the ever-living man, 
whereas the physical tenement is selected by or follows upon 
the actions which the inner man compelled the former body 
to perform. So it may be altered at any time with ease if we 
live in obedience to the higher law. 

Passing from the broad line of descent in a nation, we find 
each individual governed also by the family peculiarities and 
faults, and they are not as easy to define as those that are 
national, since few men are in possession of any facts sufficient 
to ascertain the general family tendencies. 

Coming down now to ourselves, it is almost axiomatic that 
each one’s mind acts in a way peculiar to itself . There is a 
tendency that daily grows stronger after our earlier years for 
the mind to get into a rut, its own rut or mode of looking at 
things and ideas. This is of great importance. For the man 
who has freed his mind so that it is capable of easily entering 
into the methods of other minds is more likely to see truth 
quicker than he who is fixed in his own ways. 

We must then at once constitute ourselves our own critics 
and adversaries, for it is not often that anyone else is either 
willing or capable to take that part for us. 

Our first step and the most difficult— for some, indeed, 
impossible — is to shock ourselves in such a manner that we 
may quickly be able to get out of, or rather understand, our 
own mental methods. I do not mean that we must abandon 
all our previous training and education, but that we shall so 
analyze all our mental operations as to know with certainty, 
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to easily perceive, the actual difference in method between 
ourselves and any other person. This is a thing seldom under- 
taken or accomplished by men nowadays. Each one is enam- 
ored of his own mental habits, and disinclined to admit that 
any other one can be better. When we have become acquainted 
with this mental path of ours, we are then in position to see 
whether in any particular case our view is false. 

This is the psychological and metaphysical equivalent of 
that scientific process which classifies and compares so as to 
arrive at distinguishing differences in things in order that 
physical laws may be discovered. For while we remain in 
ignorance of the method and path of our mind’s action, there 
is no way in which we can compare with other minds. We can 
compare views and opinions, but not the actual mechanics of 
the thought. We can hear doctrines, but are unable to say 
whether we accept or reject from right reasoning or because 
our peculiar slant on the mental plane compels us to ratio- 
cinate wholly in accordance with a mental obliquity acquired 
by many years of hurried life. 

The value of thus understanding our own mental bias so 
that we can give it up at will and enter into the bias of an- 
other’s mind is seen when we consider that each of us is able 
to perceive but one of the many sides which truth presents. If 
we remain in the rut which is natural, we pass through an 
entire life viewing nature and the field of thought through but 
one sort of instrument. But by the other practice we may ob- 
tain as many different views of truth as the number of the 
minds we meet. When another human being brings his 
thoughts before us, we may not only examine them in our 
way, but also take his method and, adopting his bias for the 
time as our own, see just that much more. 

It is very easy to illustrate this from ordinary life. The 
novelist sees in the drawing-rooms of society and the hovels 
of the poor only the material that may serve as the basis for 
a new book, while the social schemer drives thought of hovels 
away and sees in society only the means of gratifying pride 
and ambition, yet the artist can only think of the play of color 
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and arrangement of figures, the harmony that delights his 
artistic sense. 

The plain man of affairs is not attracted by the complex 
events of every day which have no relation to his business, 
whereas the student of Occultism knows that very obscure 
events point to other things yet in the future. In every stratum 
of society and every art or profession we constantly have it 
brought home to us that each man looks at any subject from 
but one or two standpoints, and when a well-balanced mind 
is found looking at events and men and thoughts freely from 
all sides, everyone sees at once a superiority in the person, 
albeit they may not be able to explain it. 

But it is in Theosophic study especially that it is wise for 
us to constitute ourselves our own critics and to adopt as far 
as possible the practice of leaving our own mental road and 
taking up some other. The truth is simple and not so difficult 
to arrive at if we will follow the advice of the Hindu Upan- 
ishad and cut away error. Error grows largely out of notions 
and preconceptions educated into us by our teachers and our 
lives. 

The influence of these preconceptions is seen every day 
among those Theosophists who are seeking for more books 
to read upon Theosophy. Their minds are so full of old no- 
tions which are not violently expelled, that truth cannot be 
easily perceived. But if they read fewer new books and spent 
more time in re-reading those first attempted, meanwhile 
studiously endeavoring to enter into all of the author’s thought, 
much more progress would be gained. 

Take, for instance, the Key to Theosophy. It is full of all 
the main doctrines of the Wisdom-Religion, and of hints to- 
wards others. Many persons have read the book and then 
sought another. They say that they have mastered it. Yet if 
you put to them some questions or listen to their own, it is 
apparent that only that part of the work which in some way 
coincides with their own previous training and line of thought 
has been grasped. Now this is just the part they need not have 
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dwelt upon, because, being like to themselves, it may at any 
time be understood. But if one will ever stand as one’s own 
critic, then those parts which seem obscure will be attacked, 
and, being viewed from all sides, may be soon turned into a 
possession. And just because such has not been the practice, 
it has come to be the fact that some extremely valuable pres- 
entations of doctrine and philosophy remain buried in earlier 
Theosophical books and magazines, while those who once 
read them have gone feverishly on to other works and forgot- 
ten that which might have enlightened them. 

The Theosophist who delights to call himself practical and 
logical, an abhorrer of mysticism, should try to see what the 
mystical Theosophist means, and the mystic one should read 
carefully the words of the practical member to the end that 
he may counterbalance himself. A wholly practical or en- 
tirely mystical mind is not well balanced. And as long as the 
logical and practical man in our ranks scouts mysticism and 
never reads it, so long will he remain deformed and unbal- 
anced in the eyes of those who see both sides, because he is 
wrapped up in ideas and methods that are only right in their 
own domain. The attitude of mind proposed is not to be ob- 
served only toward our literature and the philosophy studied; 
it is to be that of every hour and applicable to our dealings 
with our fellow-men. It will lead us to discern the common 
failing of refusing to consider the thoughts expressed by an- 
other because his or her personality is disagreeable to us. 
Often in our ranks we can find those who never pay any atten- 
tion to certain other members who they have decided cannot 
reason properly or talk clearly. Now aside from all considera- 
tions of charity and politeness, there is an occult law much 
lost sight of, and that is that everyone is led insensibly by 
Karmic law to address others on these topics and to afford an 
opportunity to the person addressed of taking a leap, so to 
say, out of his own favorite way, and considering life as seen 
through the eyes of another. This is often brought about, if 
we permit it, through the endeavor to control the irritation 
or dullness caused by the way in which the other person pre- 
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sents the thought in his mind. But if we refuse to use the op- 
portunity, either by absolutely running away or by covering 
our minds with a hard coat of indifference, the new and bright 
idea just trembling into the field of our consciousness is thrown 
back and lost in the dark recesses of the mental plane. Or, 
taking another view, we may under Karmic law be the one 
and only person just then fitted to elucidate our brother’s idea, 
and we remain still the debtor to him if we do not accept the 
opportunity. On either hand the result is demerit. 

Let us, then, conquer self in the field indicated, and thus 
turn the inward insidious enemy and deceiver into the friend 
and constant guide. 

William Q. Judge 

Branch Paper No. 5 
August, 1890 



MEDITATION, CONCENTRATION, WILL 

T HESE three, meditation, concentration, will, have en- 
gaged the attention of Theosophists perhaps more than 
any other three subjects. A canvass of opinions would 
probably show that the majority of our reading and thinking 
members would rather hear these subjects discussed and read 
definite directions about them than any others in the entire 
field. They say they must meditate, they declare a wish for 
concentration, they would like a powerful will, and they sigh 
for strict directions, readable by the most foolish theosophist. 
It is a western cry for a curriculum, a course, a staked path, 
a line and rule by inches and links. Yet the path has long been 
outlined and described, so that any one could read the direc- 
tions whose mind had not been half-ruined by modern false 
education, and memory rotted by the superficial methods of a 
superficial literature and a wholly vain modern life. 

Let us divide Meditation into two sorts. First is the medita- 
tion practiced at a set time, or an occasional one, whether by 
design or from physiological idiosyncrasy. Second is the medi- 
tation of an entire lifetime, that single thread of intention, 
intentness, and desire running through the years stretching be- 
tween the cradle and the grave. For the first, in Patanjali’s 
Aphorisms will be found all needful rules and particularity. If 
these are studied and not forgotten, then practice must give 
results. How many of those who reiterate the call for instruc- 
tion on this head have read that book, only to turn it down 
and never again consider it? Far too many. 

The mysterious subtle thread of a life meditation is that 
which is practiced every hour by philosopher, mystic, saint, 
criminal, artist, artisan, and merchant. It is pursued in respect 
to that on which the heart is set; it rarely languishes; at times 
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the meditating one greedily running after money, fame, and 
power looks up briefly and sighs for a better life during a 
brief interval, but the passing flash of a dollar or a sovereign 
recalls him to his modern senses, and the old meditation be- 
gins again. Since all theosophists are here in the social whirl 
I refer to, they can every one take these words to themselves 
as they please. Very certainly, if their life meditation is fixed 
low down near the ground, the results flowing to them from 
it will be strong, very lasting, and related to the low level on 
which they work. Their semi-occasional meditations will give 
precisely semi-occasional results in the long string of recurring 
births. 

“But then,” says another, “what of concentration? We must 
have it. We wish it; we lack it.” Is it a piece of goods that you 
can buy it, do you think, or something that will come to you 
just for the wishing? Hardly. In the way we divided meditation 
into two great sorts, so we can divide concentration. One is the 
use of an already acquired power on a fixed occasion, the 
other the deep and constant practice of a power that has been 
made a possession. Concentration is not memory, since the 
latter is known to act without our concentrating on anything, 
and we know that centuries ago the old thinkers very justly 
called memory a phantasy. But by reason of a peculiarity of 
the human mind the associative part of memory is waked up 
the very instant concentration is attempted. It is this that 
makes students weary and at last drives them away from the 
pursuit of concentration. A man sits down to concentrate on 
the highest idea he can formulate, and like a flash troops of 
recollections of all sorts of affairs, old thoughts and impres- 
sions come before his mind, driving away the great object he 
first selected, and concentration is at an end. 

This trouble is only to be corrected by practice, by assidu- 
ity, by continuance. No strange and complicated directions 
are needed. All we have to do is to try and to keep on trying. 

The subject of the Will has not been treated of much in 
theosophical works, old or new. Patanjali does not go into 
it at all. It seems to be inferred by him through his aphorisms. 
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Will is universal, and belongs to not only man and animals, 
but also to every other natural kingdom. The good and bad 
man alike have will, the child and the aged, the wise and the 
lunatic. It is therefore a power devoid in itself of moral qual- 
ity. That quality must be added by man. 

So the truth must be that will acts according to desire, or, 
as the older thinkers used to put it, “behind will stands desire.” 
This is why the child, the savage, the lunatic, and the wicked 
man so often exhibit a stronger will than others. The wicked 
man has intensified his desires, and with that his will. The 
lunatic has but few desires, and draws all his will force into 
these; the savage is free from convention, from the various 
ideas, laws, rules, and suppositions to which the civilized per- 
son is subject, and has nothing to distract his will. So to make 
our will stong we must have fewer desires. Let those be high, 
pure, and altruistic; they will give us strong will. 

No mere practice will develop will per se, for it exists for- 
ever, fully developed in itself. But practice will develop in us 
the power to call on that will which is ours. Will and Desire 
lie at the doors of Meditation and Concentration. If we desire 
truth with the same intensity that we had formerly wished for 
success, money, or gratification, we will speedily acquire medi- 
tation and possess concentration. If we do all our acts, small 
and great, every moment, for the sake of the whole human 
race, as representing the Supreme Self, then every cell and 
fibre of the body and inner man will be turned in one direc- 
tion, resulting in perfect concentration. This is expressed in 
the New Testament in the statement that if the eye is single 
the whole body will be full of light, and in the Bhagavad Gita 
it is still more clearly and comprehensively given through the 
different chapters. In one it is beautifully put as the lighting 
up in us of the Supreme One, who then becomes visible. Let 
us meditate on that which is in us as the Highest Self, concen- 
trate upon it, and will to work for it as dwelling in every 
human heart. 

William Q. Judge 

Irish Theosophist, 

July 15, 1893 



CULTURE OF CONCENTRATION 

T HE term most generally in use to express what is in- 
cluded under the above title is Self Culture. Now 
it seems to well enough express, for a time at least, the 
practice referred to by those who desire to know the truth. 
But, in fact, it is inaccurate from a theosophic standpoint. 
For the self is held to be that designated in the Indian books 
as Ishwara, which is a portion of the eternal spirit enshrined 
in each human body. That this is the Indian view there is no 
doubt. The Bhagavad-Gita in Ch. 15 says that an eternal 
portion of this spirit, “having assumed life in this world of 
life, attracts the heart and the five senses which belong to 
nature. Whatever body Ishw'ara enters or quits, it is connected 
with it by snatching those senses from nature, even as the 
breeze snatches perfumes from their very bed. This spirit ap- 
proaches the objects of sense by presiding over the ear, the 
eye, the touch, the taste, and the smell, and also over the 
heart” ; and in an earlier chapter, “the Supreme spirit within 
this body is called the Spectator and admonisher, sustainer, 
enjoyer, great Lord, and also highest soul”; and again, “the 
Supreme eternal soul, even when existing within— or con- 
nected with — the body, is not polluted by the actions of the 
body.” 

Elsewhere in these books this same spirit is called the self, 
as in a celebrated sentence which in Sanscrit is “Atmanam 
atmana, pashya,” meaning, “Raise the self by the self,” and all 
through the Upanishads, where the self is constantly spoken 
of as the same as the Ishwara of Bhagavad-Gita. Max Midler 
thinks the word “self” expresses best in English the ideas of 
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the Upanishads on this head. 

It therefore follows that such a thing as culture of this self, 
which in its very nature is eternal, unchangeable, and unpol- 
lutable by any action, cannot be. It is only from inadequacy 
of terms that students and writers using the English tongue 
are compelled to say “self culture,” while, when they say it, 
they admit that they know the self cannot be cultured. 

What they wish to express is, “such culture or practice to 
be pursued by us as shall enable us, while on earth, to mirror 
forth the wisdom and fulfill the behests of the self within, 
which is all wise and all good.” 

As the use of this term “self culture” demands a constant 
explanation either outwardly declared or inwardly assented 
to, it is wise to discard it altogether and substitute that which 
will express the practice aimed at without raising a contradic- 
tion. For another reason also the term should be discarded. 
That is, that it assumes a certain degree of selfishness, for, if 
we use it as referring to something that we do only for ourself, 
we separate at once between us and the rest of the human 
brotherhood. Only in one way can we use it without contradic- 
tion or without explanation, and that is by admitting we 
selfishly desire to cultivate ourselves, thus at once running 
against a prime rule in theosophic life and one so often and 
so strenuously insisted on, that the idea of personal self must 
be uprooted. Of course, as we will not negative this rule, we 
thus again have brought before us the necessity for a term that 
does not arouse contradictions. That new term should, as 
nearly as possible, shadow forth the three essential things in 
the action, that is, the instrument, the act, and the agent, as 
well as the incitement to action; or, knowledge itself, the thing 
to be known or done, and the person who knows. 

This term is Concentration. In the Indian books it is 
called Yoga. This is translated also as Union, meaning a 
union with the Supreme Being, or, as it is otherwise put, “the 
ob ject of spiritual knowledge is the Supreme Being.” 

There are two great divisions of Yoga found in the ancient 
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books and they are called Hatha-Yoga and Raj-Yoga. 

Hatha-Yoga is a practical mortification of the body by 
means of which certain powers are developed. It consists in 
the assumption of certain postures that aid the work, and 
certain kinds of breathing that bring on changes in the sys- 
tem, together with other devices. It is referred to in the 4th 
chapter of the Bhagavad-Gita thus: “Some devotees sacrifice 
the sense of hearing and the other senses in the fires of re- 
straint; some offer objects of sense, such as sound, in the fires 
of the senses. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath in ex- 
piration, and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up the 
channels of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining 
their breath. Others, by abstaining from food, sacrifice life in 
their life.” 

In various treatises these methods are set forth in detail, 
and there is no doubt at all that by pursuing them one can 
gain possession of sundry abnormal powers. There is risk, 
however, especially in the case of people in the West where 
experienced gurus or teachers of these things are not found. 
These risks consist in this, that while an undirected person is 
doing according to the rules of Hatha-Yoga, he arouses about 
him influences that do him harm, and he also carries his 
natural functions to certain states now and then when he 
ought to stop for a while, but, having no knowledge of the 
matter, may go on beyond that and produce injurious effects. 
Then, again, Hatha-Yoga is a difficult thing to pursue, and 
one that must be pushed to the point of mastery and success. 
Few of our Western people are by nature fitted for such con- 
tinuous and difficult labor on the mental and astral planes. 
Thus, being attracted to Hatha-Yoga by the novelty of it, 
and by the apparent pay that it offers in visible physical re- 
sults, they begin without knowledge of the difficulty, and 
stopping after a period of trial they bring down upon them- 
selves consequences that are wholly undesirable. 

The greatest objection to it, however, is that it pertains to 
the material and semi-material man, — roughly speaking, to 
the body, and what is gained through it is lost at death. 
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The Bliagavad-Gita refers to this and describes what hap- 
pens in these words: “All of these, indeed, being versed in 
sacrifice, have their sins destroyed by these sacrifices. But he 
alone reaches union with the Supreme being who eats of the 
ambrosia left from a sacrifice.” This means that the Hatha- 
Yoga practice represents the mere sacrifice itself, whereas the 
other kind is the ambrosia arising from the sacrifice, or “the 
perfection of spiritual cultivation,” and that leads to Nirvana. 
The means for attaining the “perfection of spiritual cultiva- 
tion” are found in Raj-Yoga, or, as we shall term it for the 
present, Culture of Concentration. 

When concentration is perfected, we are in a position to 
use the knowledge that is ever within reach but which ordi- 
narily eludes us continually. That which is usually called 
knowledge is only an intellectual comprehension of the out- 
side, visible forms assumed by certain realities. Take what is 
called scientific knowledge of minerals and metals. This is 
merely a classification of material phenomena and an empiri- 
cal acquisition. It knows what certain minerals and metals are 
useful for, and what some of their properties are. Gold is 
known to be pure, soft, yellow, and extremely ductile, and by 
a series of accidents it has been discovered to be useful in 
medicine and the arts. But even to this day there is a contro- 
versy, not wholly settled, as to whether gold is held mechan- 
ically or chemically in crude ore. Similarly with minerals. The 
crystalline forms are known and classified. 

And yet a new theory has arisen, coming very near to the 
truth, that we do not know matter in reality in this way, but 
only apprehend certain phenomena presented to us by matter, 
and variously called, as the phenomena alter, gold, wood, 
iron, stone, and so on. But whether the minerals, metals, and 
vegetables have further properties that are only to be appre- 
hended by still other and undeveloped senses, science will not 
admit. Passing from inanimate objects to the men and women 
about us, this ordinary intellectual knowledge aids us no more 
than before. We see bodies with different names and of differ- 
ent races, but below the outer phenomena our everyday intel- 
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lect will not carry us. This man we suppose to have a certain 
character assigned to him after experience of his conduct, but 
it is still only provisional, for none of us is ready to say that 
we know him either in his good or his bad qualities. We know 
there is more to him than we can see or reason about, but 
what, we cannot tell. It eludes us continually. And when we 
turn to contemplate ourselves, we are just as ignorant as we 
are about our fellow man. Out of this has arisen an old say- 
ing: “Every man knows what he is. but no one knows what 
he will be.” 

There must be in us a power of discernment, the cultivation 
of which will enable us to know whatever is desired to be 
known. That there is such a power is affirmed by teachers of 
occultism, and the way to acquire it is by cultivating concen- 
tration. 

It is generally overlooked, or not believed, that the inner 
man who is the one to have these powers has to grow up to 
maturity, just as the body has to mature before its organs 
fulfill their functions fully. By inner man I do not mean the 
higher self — the Ishwara before spoken of, but that part of 
us which is called soul, or astral man, or vehicle, and so on. 
All these terms are subject to correction, and should not be 
held rigidly to the meanings given by various writers. Let us 
premise, first, the body now visible; second, the inner man — 
not the spirit; and third, the spirit itself. 

Now while it is quite true that the second — or inner man 
— has latent all the powers and peculiarities ascribed to the 
astral body, it is equally true that those powers are, in the 
generality of persons, still latent or only very partially de- 
veloped. 

This inner being is, so to say, inextricably entangled in the 
body, cell for cell and fibre for fibre. He exists in the body 
somewhat in the way the fibre of the mango fruit exists in 
the mango. In that fruit we have the inside nut with thousands 
of fine fibres spreading out from it through the yellow pulp 
around. And as you eat it, there is great difficulty in distin- 
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guishing the pulp from the fibre. So that the inner being of 
which we are speaking cannot do much when away from his 
body, and is always influenced by it. It is not therefore easy 
to leave the body at will and roam about in the double. The 
stories we hear of this as being so easily done may be put 
down to strong imagination, vanity, or other causes. One 
great cause for error in respect to these doubles is that a clair- 
voyant is quite likely to mistake a mere picture of the per- 
son’s thought for the person himself. In fact, among occultists 
who know the truth, the stepping out of the body at will and 
moving about the world is regarded as a most difficult feat, 
and for the reasons above hinted at. Inasmuch as the person 
is so interwoven with his body, it is absolutely necessary, be- 
fore he can take his astral form about the country, for him 
to first carefully extract it, fibre by fibre, from the surrounding 
pulp of blood, bones, mucous, bile, skin, and flesh. Is this 
easy? It is neither easy nor quick of accomplishment, nor all 
done at one operation. It has to be the result of years of care- 
ful training and numerous experiments. And it cannot be con- 
sciously done until the inner man has developed and cohered 
into something more than irresponsible and quivering jelly. 
This development and coherence are gained by perfecting 
the power of concentration. 

Nor is it true, as the matter has been presented to me by 
experiment and teaching, that even in our sleep we go rushing 
about the country seeing our friends and enemies or tasting 
earthly joys at distant points. In all cases where the man has 
acquired some amount of concentration, it is quite possible 
that the sleeping body is deserted altogether, but such cases 
are as yet not in the majority. 

Most of us remain quite close to our slumbering forms. It 
is not necessary for us to go away in order to experience the 
different states of consciousness which is the privilege of every 
man, but we do not go away over miles of country until we 
are able, and we cannot be able until the necessary ethereal 
body has been acquired and has learned how to use its powers. 

Now, this ethereal body has its own organs which are the 
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essence or real basis of the senses described by men. The 
outer eye is only the instrument by which the real power of 
sight experiences that which relates to sight; the ear has its 
inner master — the power of hearing, and so on with every 
organ. These real powers within flow from the spirit to which 
we referred at the beginning of this paper. That spirit ap- 
proaches the objects of sense by presiding over the different 
organs of sense. And whenever it withdraws itself the organs 
cannot be used. As when a sleep-walker moves about with 
open eyes which do not see anything, although objects are 
there and the different parts of the eye are perfectly normal 
and uninjured. 

Ordinarily there is no demarcation to be observed between 
these inner organs and the outer; the inner ear is found to be 
too closely interknit with the outer to be distinguished apart. 
But when concentration has begun, the different inner organs 
begin to awake, as it were, and to separate themselves from 
the chains of their bodily counterparts. Thus the man begins 
to duplicate his powers. His bodily organs are not injured, but 
remain for use upon the plane to which they belong, and he 
is acquiring another set which he can use apart from the 
others in the plane of nature peculiarly theirs. 

We find here and there cases where certain parts of this 
inner body have been by some means developed, beyond the 
rest. Sometimes the inner head alone is developed, and we 
have one who can see or hear clairvoyantly or clairaudiently; 
again, only a hand is developed apart from the rest, all the 
other being nebulous and wavering. It may be a right hand, 
and it will enable the owner to have certain experiences that 
belong to the plane of nature to which the right hand belongs, 
say the positive side of touch and feeling. 

But in these abnormal cases there are always wanting the 
results of concentration. They have merely protruded one 
portion, just as a lobster extrudes his eye on the end of the 
structure which carries it. Or take one who has thus curiously 
developed one of the inner eyes, say the left. This has a rela- 
tion to a plane of nature quite different from that appertaining 
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to the hand, and the results in experience are just as diverse. 
He will be a clairvoyant of a certain order, only able to 
recognize that which relates to his one-sided development, and 
completely ignorant of many other qualities inherent in the 
thing seen or felt, because the proper organs needed to per- 
ceive them have had no development. He will be like a two- 
dimensional being who cannot possibly know that which 
three-dimensional beings know, or like ourselves as compared 
with four-dimensional entities. 

In the course of the growth of this ethereal body several 
things are to be observed. 

It begins by having a cloudy, wavering appearance, with 
certain centres of energy caused by the incipiency of organs 
that correspond to the brain, heart, lungs, spleen, liver, and 
so on. It follows the same course of development as a solar 
system, and is, in fact, governed and influenced by the very 
solar system to which the world belongs on which the being 
may be incarnate. With us it is governed by our own solar orb. 

If the practice of concentration be kept up, this cloudy mass 
begins to gain coherence and to shape itself into a body with 
different organs. As they grow they must be used. Essays are 
to be made with them, trials, experiments. In fact, just as a 
child must creep before it can walk, and must learn walking 
before it can run, so this ethereal man must do the same. But 
as the child can see and hear much farther than it can creep 
or walk, so this being usually begins to see and to hear before 
it can leave the vicinity of the body on any lengthy journey. 

Certain hindrances then begin to manifest themselves which, 
when properly understood by us, will give us good substantial 
reasons for the practicing of the several virtues enjoined in 
holy books and naturally included under the term of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. 

One is that sometimes it is seen that this nebulous forming 
body is violently shaken, or pulled apart, or burst into frag- 
ments that at once have a tendency to fly back into the body 
and take on the same entanglement that we spoke of at first. 
This is caused by anger, and this is why the sages all dwell 
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upon the need of calmness. When the student allows anger to 
arise, the influence of it is at once felt by the ethereal body, 
and manifests itself in an uncontrollable trembling which be- 
gins at the centre and violently pulls apart the hitherto co- 
herent particles. If allowed to go on it will disintegrate the 
whole mass, which will then re-assume its natural place in the 
body. The effect following this is, that a long time has to elapse 
before the ethereal body can be again created. And each time 
this happens the result is the same. Nor does it make any 
difference what the cause for the anger may be. There is no 
such thing as having what is called “righteous anger” in this 
study and escaping these inevitable consequences. Whether 
your “rights” have been unjustly and flagrantly invaded or 
not does not matter. The anger is a force that will work itself 
out in its appointed way. Therefore anger must be strictly 
avoided, and it cannot be avoided unless charity and love — 
absolute toleration — are cultivated. 

But anger may be absent and yet still another thing hap- 
pen. The ethereal form may have assumed quite a coherence 
and definiteness. But it is observed that, instead of being pure 
and clear and fresh, it begins to take on a cloudy and dis- 
agreeable color, the precursor of putrefaction, which invades 
every part and by its effects precludes any further progress, 
and at last reacts upon the student so that anger again mani- 
fests itself. This is the effect of envy. Envy is not a mere trifle 
that produces no physical result. It has a powerful action, as 
strong in its own field as that of anger. It not only hinders 
the further development, but attracts to the student’s vicinity 
thousands of malevolent beings of all classes that precipitate 
themselves upon him and wake up or bring on every evil 
passion. Envy, therefore, must be extirpated, and it cannot be 
got rid of as long as the personal idea is allowed to remain 
in us. 

Another effect is produced on this ethereal body by vanity. 
Vanity represents the great illusion of nature. It brings up 
before the soul all sorts of erroneous or evil pictures, or both, 
and drags the judgment so away that once more anger or 
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envy will enter, or such course be pursued that violent destruc- 
tion by outside causes falls upon the being. As in one case 
related to me. The man had made considerable progress, but 
at last allowed vanity to rule. This was followed by the pre- 
sentation to his inner sight of most extraordinary images and 
ideas, which in their turn so affected him that he attracted to 
his sphere hordes of elementals seldom known to students and 
quite indescribable in English. These at last, as is their nature, 
laid siege to him, and one day produced all about the plane 
of his astral body an effect similar in some respects to that 
which follows an explosion of the most powerful explosive 
known to science. The consequence was, his ethereal form 
was so suddenly fractured that by repercussion the whole 
nature of the man was altered, and he soon died in a madhouse 
after having committed the most awful excesses. 

And vanity cannot be avoided except by studiously culti- 
vating that selflessness and poverty of heart advised as well by 
Jesus of Nazareth as by Buddha. 

Another hindrance is fear. This is not, however, the worst 
of all, and is one that will disappear by means of knowl- 
edge, for fear is always the son of ignorance. Its effect on the 
ethereal form is to shrivel it up, or coagulate and contract it. 
But as knowledge increases, that contraction abates, permit- 
ting the person to expand. Fear is the same thing as frigidity 
on the earth, and always proceeds by the process of freezing. 

In my next the subject will be further developed. 


Path, July, 1 888 


Ramatirtha 
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